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Introduction 

It was a massacre. 

"Not a man was spared" wrote one witness. "They went over the ground plunging their 
bayonets into every one that exhibited any signs of life." 1 

It was late afternoon on the 29th of May 1780. On the road to the North Carolina border, 
close to the settlement of Waxhaws, Loyalist Provincials under Lieutenant Colonel Banastre 
Tarleton had caught up with and decimated the Continentals of the 3rd Virginia Detachment, 
commanded by Colonel Abraham Buford. 

"The battalion was totally broken, and slaughter was commenced," wrote Tarleton. The 
Virginian column was annihilated. Out of roughly 400 men, 113 were killed, 151 wounded and 
53 taken prisoner. Proportionally, it was one of the most complete victories won by Crown 
forces during the entire war. 

The Patriot reaction was uniform. Tarleton was decried as a butcher and his men as 
savages. Less than five months later a different Loyalist detachment was wiped out by Patriot 
militia who cut down surrendering men to cries of "give them Buford's play" 4 or "Tarleton's 
quarter" 5 6 - the Colonel's name was now synonymous with acts of barbarism. 

So it would remain until the latter part of the 20th century. History, like the Patriot papers 
of the time, has not looked kindly upon Banastre Tarleton or the British Legion. He has been 

Robert Brownfield, 'Appendix', in A Sketch of the Life of Brig. Gen. Francis Marion, ed. William Dobein James 
(Charleston, 1821), pp. 114-118. 

2 

Banastre Tarleton, A History of the Campaigns of 1 780 and 1 781, in the southern provinces of North America 
(London, 1787), p. 30. 

Anthony Allaire, 'Diary of Lieut. Anthony Allaire', in King's Mountain and its Heroes: History of the battle of 
King's Mountain, ed. Lyman Draper (Cincinnati, 1881), p. 497. 

4 Joseph Graham, 'Battle of King's Mountain', in King 's Mountain and its Heroes: History of the battle of King 's 
Mountain, ed. Lyman Draper (Cincinnati, 1881), p. 550. 

Anonymous, Thrilling Incidents in American History (Philadelphia, 1866), p. 286. 
6 Don Higginbotham, Daniel Morgan: Revolutionary Rifleman (Chapel Hill, NC, 1961), p. 1 14. 
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7 

pinned with a plethora monikers, none of them flattering - Bloody Tarleton, and the Hunting 
Leopard ranking chiefest. His memory is imprinted upon the consciousness of the Old South, 
where he continues to fulfil antagonistic roles from savage murderer to pantomime villain. He 
has lately been introduced to a wider audience thanks to the 2000 Hollywood blockbuster The 
Patriot, under the thin guise of the homicidal Colonel Tavington. The image portrayed, of a 
darkly handsome man who orders the summary execution of prisoners, is at loggerheads with 
superior officers and even shoots down children, is the same man created by the Patriots for 
propaganda purposes. 

I say created, because the real Tarleton was far more than just a 2D caricature of villainy. 
Likewise his men, the Loyalists of the British Legion, were not simply a traitorous gaggle of 
cutthroats. As mentioned, the historians of the 19th century - with support from non-academic 
works even today - certainly painted both Tarleton and his Legion as such. 

And yet we know that the Continentals at Waxhaws were 'slaughtered' by the British 
Legion. Tarleton's own memoirs confirm it. How and why did the battle become a massacre, and 
on whom should guilt be pinned? Why, in a war of fratricide and home-burnings, has Waxhaws 
in particular been remembered? Do the actions of Tarleton and the Legion, both at Waxhaws and 
during the wider Southern Campaign, deserve the censure they have received? 

Any attempt to answer such questions must return to the primary sources. In an effort to 
do so, this work will first address the chief point of contention - the battle of Waxhaws - and 
attempt to piece together a narrative of the battle from the many conflicting eyewitness accounts. 
After that a number of brief studies will be made into a selection of other 'massacres' perpetrated 
by Crown forces, the intention being to see how Waxhaws measures up to similar incidents. 

7 Robert D. Bass, The Green Dragoon: the lives ofBanastre Tarleton and Mary Robinson (Orangeburg, SC, 1957), 
p. 87. 

8 Henry S. Randall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson, Volume 1 (New York, 1858), p. 262. 
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Finally, his torio graphical writings will be examined in order to trace the root and development of 
the 'Bloody Tarleton' mythology that has flourished over the past two hundred years. Such an 
analysis should provide an incisive reassessment of Tarleton and the British Legion. 
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Chapter One 

The Hunting Leopard Strikes 

It is no exaggeration to describe Banastre Tarleton as Earl Cornwallis's most vital 
subordinate during the Southern Campaign to subdue the Carolinas and Virginia. The 
topography of those colonies made mounted troops a huge asset. Because of this a large part of 
the 'Southern Strategy' rested with Tarleton. Luckily for the British they had an excellent leader 
in the form of the man later nicknamed "the Green Dragoon." 9 

Banastre Tarleton was born in England in 1764. He enlisted for the 'American service' in 
1775 having gambled away both his University studies and a healthy inheritance from his 
merchant father. In 1778, at the age of 24, he was promoted to the brevet rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel and assigned to the newly formed British Legion, a unit on the Provincial establishment 
consisting of Americans loyal to the Crown. Whilst Lord William Cathcart was the Legion's 
most senior officer he never joined them in person, and Tarleton took operational command. 

Tarleton's career in the South began badly. En route from New York the majority of his 
trained cavalry mounts were lost, forcing the Legion to march to Port Royal to procure even a 
few substandard steeds. 10 As the British invested the vital coastal port of Charlestown 11 Tarleton 
and his horsemen acted as a mobile screen, skirmishing for the first time with a few Patriot 
militiamen at Salkehatchee Bridge on March 18th. On the 23rd they scattered Patriot cavalry and 
militia at Thomas Bee's plantation, and on 26th encountered Patriot cavalry under George 
Washington's second cousin, William Washington. After a brief skirmish the Green Horse 



Bass, The Green Dragoon, p. 87. 
0 Tarleton, Campaigns, pp. 6-7. 
Throughout I am using the pre- 1783 spelling of 'Charleston.' 
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12 

retreated. 

During the brief siege of Charlestown Tarleton swiftly proved himself "unquestionably, 
the American Revolution's most talented exponent of mounted warfare." His Legion was 
employed scouring the flood plains of South Carolina's coastal region, destroying the Patriot 
militia bands before they could gather into a significant force. 

Monck's Corner was Tarleton's first large-scale action in the South. A baggage train en 
route to Charlestown was being protected by Patriot militia and Continental cavalry under 
General Isaac Huger. Having learned Huger's strength and position from a captured slave, 
Tarleton launched a surprise 3am attack which lead to an immediate rout of the panicked Patriots. 
Along with around one hundred prisoners almost two hundred horses were taken, finally 
furnishing the Legion with healthy mounts. 14 Such swift and unexpected strikes became 
Tarleton's textbook operational methodology. He replicated his victory less than a month later 
when he once more clashed with Washington's cavalry at Lenud's Ferry. Again the Patriots were 
caught totally unprepared and were instantly scattered, Washington only escaping by plunging 
into the Santee and swimming to safety. A total of 67 men were taken along with around a 
hundred horses. 15 

Drawn by the necessities of strategic command, Clinton left Charlestown for New York 
and delegated the Southern Theatre of the war to Earl Charles Cornwallis. The relationship 
between Clinton and Cornwallis would remain prickly throughout the conflict, and degenerate 
into outright hostility afterwards when both men appropriated part of the blame for Britain's 



12 

Tarleton, Campaigns, pp. 7-9. 

13 

Fredriksen, John C. America 's Military Adversaries: From Colonial Times to the Present. (Santa Barbara, CA, 
2001), p. 497. 

14 Allaire, Diary, pp. 490-491. 

15 

Tarleton, Campaigns, p. 20. 
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defeat upon the other. 16 Having been appointed to the Legion by Clinton it may have been 
assumed that Tarleton would receive short shrift from his new commanding officer in the South, 
but until post-war recriminations soured the relationships of the British high command, Tarleton 
and Cornwallis's correspondence shows a great deal of both mutual dependence and respect. 

The former may be understandable - as mentioned, Tarleton was Cornwallis's cavalry 
commander in an operational area where mounted troops were key. As an experienced and 
professional officer it should be no surprise that Cornwallis formed a working relationship with 
Tarleton. But Cornwallis was clearly happy to heap praise on the Green Dragoon, regardless of 
the fact that he was a Clinton appointee. In 1780 he wrote "I wish you would get three legions, 

1 7 

and divide yourself into three parts: We can do no good without you." Likewise, when Tarleton 
suffered the worst defeat inflicted on Crown forces in the South at Cowpens, Cornwallis 
immediately refused his request to resign, reassured him of his own abilities and redirected 
blame for the defeat - "The means you used to bring the enemy to action were able and 
masterly. . . the total misbehaviour of the troops could alone have deprived you of the glory 

1 8 

which was so justly your due." This is in spite of the fact that Cornwallis was well aware of the 
extent of Tarleton' s defeat, writing to Lord Germain in England that "the unfortunate affair of 
the 17th of January was a very severe and unexpected blow." 19 

Cornwallis's respect, even warmth, towards Tarleton is important when building an 
impression of the Green Dragoon's character. Like all British commanders during the war, 
Cornwallis fully understood that in order to suppress the rebellion those Americans indifferent to 
either side had to be protected and encouraged to support the Crown. Indeed, the whole reason 

16 See Clinton's The Narrative of Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Clinton, K.B. (London, 1783) and Cornwallis's 
rebuttal, An answer to that part of the narrative of Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Clinton, KB (London, 1783). 

17 

Tarleton, Campaigns, p. 202. 

18 Ibid, p. 252. 

19 Ibid, p. 260. 
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for the shift of Britain's war effort into the southern colonies was based on the ultimately 
misguided belief that the loyalty of the general population of the Carolinas to the Crown was "as 
strong as ever." The British had learned in the North that America's Loyalists were the key to 
victory. 

To that end, acts which either contravened the rough parameters of the 18th century's 
military creed, or in any way harmed the public's perceptions of the King's soldiers in America, 
were more than simply frowned upon by British commanders like Cornwallis - they were 
actively punished. In the spring of 1781 Cornwallis personally had Tarleton parade the Legion 
for inspection by a number of local women who claimed to have suffered sexual abuse at their 
hands. The two men identified as responsible for what Tarleton described as the "atrocious 

2 1 

outrages" of "rape and robbery" were summarily executed. This followed on from an incident 
the year before. In the wake of the action at Monck's Corner, Loyalist surgeon Uzal Johnson 
recorded that a number of women living nearby were "most shockingly abused by a plundering 

22 

villain" from the Legion. The man, one Henry McDonagh, was immediately seized and later 

23 

tried, whilst Tarleton "was very sympathetic to the plight of these women," sending a doctor to 
attend them and a number of men to protect them. These events were corroborated in the diary of 
a second Loyalist eyewitness, Lieutenant Anthony Allaire. 24 Such firm actions in the face of 
indiscipline prove that both Tarleton and Cornwallis were anxious to reassure the locals that 
irregularities would not go unpunished, and likewise that Tarleton had no interested in defending 
any bad conduct by his men. 

20 Ibid, p. 128. 

21 Ibid, p. 290. 

22 

Uzal Johnson, UzalJohnson, Loyalist Surgeon, a Revolutionary Diary, ed. Bobby Moss (Blacksburg, SC: 2000), 
p. 27. 

23 

Carl P. Borick, A Gallant Defence: The Siege of Charleston, 1780 (Columbia, SC, 2005), p. 153 
24 Allaire, Diary, p. 491. 
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If the objective of the British was to win the hearts and subdue the minds of ordinary 
Americans, it is ludicrous to believe that senior British officers like Cornwallis would have 
indulged acts of malicious barbarism against the populace of the southern colonies. Even given 
Tarleton's vital importance to Cornwallis, the General's whole approach to the war indicates he 
would have at least severely reprimanded him had even some of the Patriot accusations been true. 
No evidence of such a dressing-down exists. Indeed, in the immediate aftermath of the incident 
at Waxhaws a proclamation from Clinton "congratulates the Army" and Tarleton for their efforts 
"in the Back Country." 25 

Nor can it be claimed that Cornwallis was simply unaware of any bloody excesses 
committed by his favourite subordinate. Even if he possessed a stoic supporter in the form of the 
Earl, Tarleton had plenty of rivals amongst the officer class of the British Army, rivals who 
wouldn't have hesitated to criticize his actions had the opportunity presented itself. After the 
disaster at Cowpens, officers of the 71st Regiment refused to serve personally under Tarleton, 
blaming him for the near-destruction of the regiment's 1st battalion. Likewise, after the war one 
former Lieutenant in the 71st, Roderick Mackenzie, rose to prominence as Tarleton's greatest 
detractor, attacking his retelling of the conflict with a stinging public rebuttal that claimed his 
narrative as full of "numerous incoherencies, misrepresentations, and contradictions." 26 However, 
for all Mackenzie's obvious dislike of Tarleton, he never supports or even alludes to the Patriot 
claims of excessive bloodshed, instead accusing him of being what anyone familiar with the 

25 

Clinton, Henry, Head-quarters, Charles-town Neck, June 1 1780, Orders (New York, 1780) Accessed on Early 
American Imprints Series 1: Evans, 1639 - 1800, image http://infoweb.newsbank.com.ezproxy.is.ed.ac.uk/iw- 
search/we/Evans/?p product=EAIX&p theme=eai&p nbid=R4FH4BIHMTM5NDIwMDQ5MC440DM5MTE6M 
ToxNDoxMjkuMi E 1 Lj E3 Lj E5MA&p action-doc&p docnum-l&p queryname=2&p docref=v2:0F2BlFCB879B 
099B@EAIX-0F2F8276C0D55D18(5) / 43807-(a) / l ; Accessed March 7 th , 2014. 

26 Roderick Mackenzie, Strictures on Lt. Col. Tarleton 's History of the Campaigns of 1 780 and 1 781 (London, 
1787), p. v. 
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Green Dragoon already knows - arrogant, overconfident and brash, as only a youthful and 
successful light cavalry officer can be. Likewise, Mackenzie (or possibly other disgruntled 
officers of the 71st) made anonymous attacks upon Tarleton via letters in the Morning Post, yet 
again there are no accusations of bloodthirstiness or brutality. 

It can safely be said, therefore, that had Tarleton been the butcher of legend his fellow 
officers would have had more than enough of both incentive and opportunity to report him, either 
through base rivalry or because they knew they couldn't afford to alienate the colonists with 
barbaric acts. The fact remains however that his actions towards prisoners or civilians were never 
called into question during the war by those who served alongside him. This implies that he did 
not contravene the 18th century understanding of the rules of war. 

Of course, it shouldn't be imagined that the Legion behaved in a fashion we in the 21st 
century would find acceptable when on campaign. No outfit did, on either side. Targeted 
violence on 'civilian' property was entirely commonplace during the period. In the case of 
Crown forces the targets were known Patriots or prominent revolutionary sympathizers. The 
term 'civilian' itself was difficult to define for the purposes of punishing and hindering the 
Patriot war effort - militiamen who harried the King's troops were, after all, non-combatants for 
most of the time, until they took up their rifles and joined the partisan bands of Morgan, Marion, 
Sumner or Lee. 

It is certain that the Legion burned and looted the homes of such men. But it is equally 
certain that they didn't do it wantonly. The Legion shows a good track record when it comes to 
maintaining discipline. In 1781, in pursuit of the Virginia Legislature and its president, Thomas 
Jefferson, a detachment of Legion troopers (not at the time actually under Tarleton' s personal 
command), seized Jefferson's hilltop home at Monticello. Despite failing to catch Jefferson, the 
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Loyalist troopers obeyed their orders and left the place untouched. Seven years later Jefferson 
commented in a letter to a friend that "you ask, in your letter. . . details of my sufferings by 
Colonel Tarleton. I did not suffer by him. On the contrary he behaved very genteelly with me. . . 
He gave strict orders to Capt. McLeod to suffer nothing to be injured. . . he did little injury to the 
inhabitants on that short and hasty excursion." This description was in contrast to the 
unflattering comments Jefferson made regarding Cornwallis's implicitly in the looting of his 
plantation at Elk Hill. 

If even Patriot leaders like Jefferson make nothing of Tarleton's supposedly bloodthirsty 
nature, why have we been left with the legacy of the Butcher of the Carolinas? Myths almost 
always contain a kernel of truth, and the reputation of the Green Dragoon is no different. In order 
to analyse and understand why some Patriots pinned unlikely accusations on Tarleton we must 
return to the battle we began with, the one which defined him in the eyes of the Patriots. 

Waxhaws was Tarleton's greatest victory and, thanks to Patriot propaganda, a sharp blow 
to the perception of Crown forces in the South. Primary accounts of the battle are so divergent 
that they could almost have been written about different events altogether. However, if we are to 
have any hope of understanding what happened on that bloody day, they must be dissected in 
their entirety. 

The American Revolution was in no way a genteel war. In fact it is properly described as 
America's first civil war, for the divide between American Patriot and American Loyalist was 
sharp and bloody. And it was Loyalists who made up the majority of the British Legion. These 
men were in no way unwilling soldiers in the Crown's army. Those who took the extreme step of 
enlisting in the active Provincial corps were clearly convinced of their cause and determined to 

27 

Thomas Jefferson, 'To Doctor Gordon, July 16, 1788', in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. II ed. Joint 
Committee of Congress on the Library (Washington, 1852) p. 425. 
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fight. Some could claim to have suffered intimidation at the hands of the Patriots, whilst others 
had lost homes and family members. By far the worst excesses of bloodshed occurred when 
Loyalists and Patriots, fellow Americans, met in battle. For Tarleton's men the war was a deeply 
personal and intimate one. 

These were the men unleashed by Cornwallis upon Buford's Virginians not long after the 
fall of Charlestown. Cornwallis's orders to Tarleton were simple; to "defeat Colonel Buford, and 

9 8 

to take his cannon." Due to the lead the retreating Continentals already possessed the odds of 
success were deemed to be low - Tarleton states he was told to use his own judgement when 

9Q 

deciding whether or not he could catch, let alone defeat, the rebels. 

What followed was one of the most impressive forced marches of the war. In 54 hours 
the Green Dragoon pushed his corps over 105 miles of sweltering Carolina backcountry, losing 
horses to fatigue along the way. On May 29th, "animated by the alacrity which he discovered 

30 

both in the officers and men," of the Legion, he caught up with Buford's column about forty six 
miles north of Camden. 

His summons to surrender appear to have foreshadowed the slaughter to come. The letter 
he sent to Buford opened with the words "Resistance being vain, to prevent the effusion of 

3 1 

human blood, I make offers which can never be repeated," and closed with an even darker 

39 

statement; "If you are rash enough to reject them [the terms] the blood be upon your head." 

Taken in isolation such words may be seen as confirmation that Tarleton intended to 
perpetrate a massacre if Buford resisted. But again, context goes some way to exonerating 
Tarleton. His men were exhausted and outnumbered by an enemy formed for defence. He was 

28 

Tarleton, Campaigns, p. 27. 
29 Ibid. 

30 

Tarleton, Campaigns, p. 28. 

31 Ibid, p. 77. 

32 Ibid, p. 78. 
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more than aware than speed and psychological impact were his greatest weapons. In the 
summons to Buford he claimed to command seven hundred men when in reality he had barely 
three hundred at his disposal. He also claimed the main army was only a short march away when 
in fact it was many miles to the south. Simply put, Tarleton was attempting to bluff Buford into 
surrendering by means of intimidation, or at the very least hoping to cause sufficient 
prevarication among the Continentals to allow his corps to fully catch up and form for battle. 

The bluff was only partly successful. Buford refused to surrender in no uncertain terms, 33 
but deployed his troops for battle rather than continue north. Again, understanding that speed and 
shock were essential, Tarleton launch an immediate attack, leading as ever from the front. 

Upon this all the primary sources agree, but as battle is joined the accounts diverge to 
create an impression of a premeditated massacre that, with analysis, seems questionable. 

The main controversy is over whether Tarleton' s men continued to kill Patriots after a 
white flag had been raised and, if so, whether they did so on Tarleton's orders. Tarleton himself 
makes no mention of a white flag at any point during the assault, and his summary of the battle 
in the Campaigns only hints at wider bloodshed. He states that he was unhorsed by the 
Continental's single opening volley, and that "slaughter was commenced before Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton [he writes in the 3rd person] could remount another horse" 34 and regain control 
of his men. Nor is his terminology as damning as it may initially appear. He uses the term 
"slaughter" 5 elsewhere to describe the action at Lenud's Ferry, clearly seeking to emphasise the 
grim aspects of warfare without intending to imply undue bloodshed - after all the skirmish at the 
Ferry resulted in just 41 men being killed or wounded out of a force of 350, hardly the hallmarks 
of a massacre. Elsewhere British sources also use 18th century terminology that seems 

33 Ibid, p. 79. 

34 Ibid, p. 30. 

35 Ibid, p. 20. 
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considerably more barbaric to a modern reader than it would have done to a contemporary, such 
as Clinton hailing Tarleton's success in ensuring Buford's column was "cut up." 36 Regardless of 
the implications, such language was not intended to imply a massacre, merely a successful action. 

Returning to the issue of the white flag, had Tarleton been the one witness apparently 
oblivious to it then it may be fair to assume that the Colonel was suffering from selective 
amnesia - after all, it would be foolish to assume his own account is completely without bias. 
Unfortunately for his critics, Tarleton's eyewitness description is not the only one which makes 
no mention of the mysterious flag. Captain John Marshall of the Virginian Continentals also 
excludes it from his account, saying only that American officers later "generally asserted that 
flags passed after being overtaken [by the British Legion]." 

As for those who do explicitly mention it, the timing of its appearance and even the 
identity of its bearer remain disputed. Henry Bowyer, Buford's adjutant, claims to have carried it. 
Unfortunately the reliability of Bowyer's account is suspect. It first appears in volume 3 of the 
1828 Anecdotes of the American Revolution, a series of accounts from the Revolutionary War 
compiled by a former member of Lee's Legion, Alexander Garden. Whether or not Bowyer's 
tale was edited by Garden is impossible to know, but the high number of contradictions between 
it and the other primary sources means that it should be treated with care. 

Bowyer's opening statement illustrates the problem. He claims that "Col. Beaufort 

TO 

commanded a detachment of three hundred men" and goes on to say they were outnumbered by 
Tarleton's corps. Conversely, Tarleton puts the enemy's figure at 380 Virginian Continental 
infantry, a detachment of Washington's cavalry and two cannons, whilst his own force numbered 

36 Henry Clinton, Orders. 

37 

John Marshall, The Life of George Washington: Commander in Chief of the American Forces, Vol 1. 
(Philadelphia, 1836), p. 338. 

38 

Henry Bowyer, 'Particular Account of Colonel Beaufort's Defeat', in Anecdotes of the American Revolution, ed. 
Alexander Garden (Charleston, 1828), p. 135. 
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170 dragoons, 100 infantry and a single small cannon. 

During the fighting Bowyer claims that he was ordered forward by Buford bearing a 
white flag, and that Tarleton personally ordered him to be dispatched - in spite of the flag - after 
the Colonel had his horse shot from under him. The fire provided by several platoons of 
Continentals apparently gave Bowyer the opportunity to escape. 40 

This account puts the death of Tarleton' s horse after the initial impact of the British 
Legion, despite Tarleton's claim that the Continental's initial volley had already killed the beast. 
The white flag is simply not compatible with both sources, though interestingly Marshall's 
account claims that Bowyer' s is "not much conflicting of the statement made of it [the action at 
Waxhaws] by Colonel Tarleton" 41 - about the only corroborative claim made by any of the 
eyewitness accounts. 

Another Patriot source, surgeon's mate Robert Brownfield, also mentions the white flag. 
Like Bowyer, Brownfield was writing some forty years after the events he described. In a letter 
to the author of A Sketch of the Life of Brig. Gen. Francis Marion in 1821, he lays the 
groundwork for much of the anti-Tarleton mythology which would later flourish. He states that a 
certain ensign John Cruit - making no mention of Bowyer - was ordered forward by Buford with 
a white flag after it became obvious that a Patriot defeat was inevitable. Supposedly Cruit was 
"instantly cut down" in spite of the fact that Brownfield later lists him as one of the battle's 
survivors. 42 

The existence of the white flag is thrown into even more doubt by the entry embedded 
into Bowyer' s in Garden's Anecdotes. It details one Sergeant Mitchell, who was apparently 

39 

Tarleton, Campaigns, p. 29. 
40 Bowyer, Particular Account, p. 135. 

41 

Marshall, The Life of George Washington, p. 338. 
42 Brownfield, Appendix, pp. 115-118. 
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Buford's colour bearer due to the fact that "there were no ensigns attached to the command," 43 
an ensign being the rank of first choice for flag-carrying duties. Who the John Cruit of 
Brownfield's account was may therefore never be known. Regardless, the tale of Sergeant 
Mitchell makes no mention of him hoisting a white flag at any point during or after hostilities, 
despite the fact that as Buford's colour bearer he should have been a prime candidate for doing 
so. 

Because the accounts are so contradictory, it is impossible to know for sure whether 
Buford did or didn't order a belated surrender. Judging by the speed of his own escape, he didn't 
remain on the field for long enough to see whether any such surrender was actually honoured. 
The uncertainty does however illustrate an important point - battles are confusing events for all 
concerned. The engagement at Waxhaws, taking place as it did in light forest, is no exception. 
The idea that a white flag was raised but went unnoticed by many seems plausible. Indeed, just 
such an appealing alternative is offered in Jim Piecuch's modern analysis when he states that 
Buford, from his position at the centre of the Patriot line, would have ordered the white flag 
forward towards where he presumed Tarleton would have stationed himself - likewise at the 
centre of the Crown line. However, in reality Tarleton had taken up position on his left, and 
would not therefore have been aware of the flag's presence. A subordinate officer would not 
have had the authority to accept Buford's surrender, resulting in the appearance that Tarleton 
himself had refused the surrender and thus potentially explaining the confusion. 44 As to the 
battle's status as a 'massacre' and Tarleton's complicity in the bloodshed, it is thankfully also 
possible to reach a few clearer conclusions. 

Again, a number of Patriot sources can be swiftly discounted. Brownfield remains the 

43 Bowyer, Particular Account, p. 139. 

44 JimPiecuch, The Blood Be Upon Your Head: Tarleton and the Myth of Buford's Massacre (Lugoff, SC, 2010), p. 
25. 
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biggest offender when it comes to wilful lucidity. His letter regarding the battle goes so far as to 
state that with the Continentals broken "not a man was spared" and that the Crown troops went 
about "plunging their bayonets into everyone that exhibited any signs of life." He describes the 
scene as one of "indiscriminate carnage never surpassed by the ruthless atrocities of the most 
barbarous savages." 45 

Bowyer backs this somewhat hysterical account up by describing the aftermath of 
Waxhaws as a "dreadful massacre." 46 However he ultimately proves more even-handed than 
Brownfield, making two interesting admissions - firstly, that quarter was certainly offered to at 
least one surrendering Patriot, in this case his friend Captain Adam Wallace. 47 Secondly, he 
makes some small effort to explain the excessive bloodshed by stating that the rage of the Crown 
troops had been "excited by the continued firing of the Americans, while a negotiation was 
offered by flag." This statement ties in, to an extent, with Tarleton's narrative, in which he 
claims that because the British Legion believed he'd been killed when his horse was shot, they 
were "stimulated. . . to a vindictive asperity not easily restrained." 49 Alone amongst the primary 
sources, Brownfield takes the reverse opinion by claiming that the Patriots only started fighting 
once more after it became obvious their surrender wasn't going to be accepted. 50 

The claim by Brownfield that no prisoners were taken is easily disproved. Aside from the 
fact that he himself refers to survivors later in his letter, Tarleton's official dispatch to Cornwallis 
in the immediate aftermath of the battle lists 203 Patriot prisoners, 53 of them unharmed and 
incarcerated in Camden, 150 wounded and left behind on parole to be tended by the locals. He 
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Brownfield, Appendix, pp. 115-118. 

46 Bowyer, 'Particular Account of Colonel Beaufort's Defeat', in Anecdotes of the American Revolution, ed. 
Alexander Garden, p. 138. 

47 Bowyer, Particular Account, p. 138. 

48 Ibid. 

49 
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states that 113 were killed. 51 John Pancake summarises the truth of Brownfield's account 
succinctly - "Reports that Tarleton's men bayoneted the wounded are hardly consistent with the 
fact that the British paroled the wounded. . . The Patriots were naturally anxious to overlook the 
fact that the British, bone -weary from their forced march, had defeated a force that outnumbered 

52 

them three to two." 

What are we left with then, from this morass of often contradictory evidence? Tarleton, it 
seems, must escape with his reputation intact, for the majority of sources either allude to, or 
outright mention, the death of his horse, which can only have resulted in a period when the 
Legion's Colonel was unable to exercise authority and was thus non-complicit in the actions of 
men otherwise under his command. But just because Tarleton never ordered that a massacre be 
carried out, that does not mean that it never occurred. Nor does evidence have to be 
reconstructed on the shaky foundations of aging Patriot accounts. Pension records, for example, 
show that one Captain in the 2nd Virginia Regiment who was at Waxhaws had "his right hand 
amputated, and the use of his left arm considerably Impaired. . . & the loss of the forefinger of his 
left hand. Besides these wounds, Captain John Stokes received several Dangerous Cuts of a 

53 

Sword on his head." Though Stokes himself never gives testimony on the battle, Brownfield 
(with his typically lurid prose) recounts the dragoon's attack on him and others. 54 

The casualty lists likewise offer silent - and borderline damning - witness against the 
actions of the Legion, if not its commander. A tally of 263 dead and seriously wounded from a 
force not exceeding 400 is a grievous body count, even by the standards of the day. A glance at 
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Tarleton, Campaigns, p. 84. 
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John Pancake, This Destructive War: The British Campaign in the Carolinas, 1 780 - 1 782 (Tuscaloosa, AL, 
1985), p. 71. 
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the proportion of Patriot casualties from the total forces engaged at three of Tarleton's other 
clashes that year - 21% at Fishing Creek, 33% at Monck's Corner and 28% at Lenud's Ferry - 
will show that Waxhaws, with around 66% casualties inflicted upon Buford's command, is 
clearly exceptional. 

Of course it could be argued that out of the four engagements Waxhaws was the only one 
where the Patriots initially stood and fought. In Tarleton's other encounters and speed and 
surprise of his attack ensured the opposition immediately took to their heels rather than fight, 
surely reducing their casualties. Yet in other instances in the South where the Patriots fought 
with some determination, such as at Camden and Guilford Courthouse, their casualty ratios were 
still well below one third of the total force. 

Simple statistics therefore provide an indictment of the Legion. Waxhaws appears to have 
been a tragic confluence of factors which ultimately resulted in excessive bloodshed. The British 
Legion had been in the saddle almost constantly for over two days by the time they caught 
Buford's column. They were aware that they were outnumbered and understood that only a swift, 
violent assault would break the enemy - otherwise there was a very real danger, having fully 
committed, that it would have been the Legion that was decimated. During the fighting they 
believed their beloved Colonel had been shot down. At the same time, it seems likely that parts 
of the assault force believed they were being fired upon by enemies who had just feigned 
surrender, due to the fact that it is likely not all of Buford's command were aware of the order to 
ground arms. Finally, the Legion themselves were Loyalist Americans; men with scores to settle. 

When all of these factors combined, it seems more than feasible that the savaging of 
Buford's men by the Legion - running only on adrenaline, convinced their leader was dead and 
that they themselves were about to be massacred by a treacherous foe - seems likely to have 
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occurred. 

But was it a massacre? The word itself is ill-defined and taut with emotive responses. 
Further analysis of the confused and desperate events at Waxhaws can provide us with nothing 
new. In the next chapter we will turn to other incidents during the Revolution that have been 
described as massacres and, by assessing them together, build a better picture of where Waxhaws 
and the Legion stand in the wider context of Revolutionary War atrocities. 
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Chapter Two 
The Dark Phenomena 

The revolutionary war was certainly as bloody and violent as any large 1 8th century 
conflict. The grim nature of the struggle was even more apparent because, unlike the much- 
trodden fields of Europe, fully- fledged war had never actually reached into the settled interior of 
the colonies, even during the savage fighting of the Seven Years War. The battles fought around 
once-peaceful towns like Boston, New York and Charlestown were the first witnessed by most 
of the colonial inhabitants, including the volunteers that made up the Continental Army and the 
Patriot militias. 

This sudden, violent introduction to the horrors of 1 8th century warfare clearly left a 
lasting impression on many. American inexperience was often at the root of early Patriot defeats, 
but their unfamiliarity with the brutal reality of the conflict they had entered into was most easily 
seen when they fell prey to determined Crown attacks. 

Throughout the war the British understood that the easiest way to achieve tactical 
victories was to prey upon Patriot inexperience. To this end they adopted tactics of shock and 
awe. Populist ideology has always held that the redcoats were slow-marching automata who won 
their battles thanks to their ability to load and fire three musket shots a minute. In reality it was 
the speed and ferocity of their attacks which led to success. Rather than bunching together and 
becoming bogged down in difficult terrain the Army's common practice during the war was to 
adopted a two rank formation and space the files sometimes as much as four feet apart. 55 Indeed, 
Tarleton blames his defeat at Cowpens partly upon "the extreme extension of the files" 56 which 
made command and control more difficult and reduced the infantry's ability to withstand a shock. 
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Matthew H. Spring, With Zeal and With Bayonets Only (Norman, OK, 2008), p. 152. 
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Rather than march stoically forward through a hail of American sharpshooter fire, the redcoats 
also adopted a fast trot. 57 They generally only halted to fire a single volley, rarely more than 
three, before charging in with their bayonets. 58 This rapid, ferocious form of fighting almost 
invariably pushed the inexperienced Patriots into panicked flight. 

As we have seen, Tarleton epitomized this swift and violent form of combat. But he was 
not the only proponent of it, and Waxhaws was not the only incident described as a massacre by 
Patriots shocked by this savage form of fighting. In order to better understand Waxhaws it is 
worthwhile assessing other such examples and how such bloody encounters were viewed by both 
sides. To that end the engagements at Paoli's Tavern, Old Tappan, Little Egg Harbour and Fort 
Griswold will all be investigated in this chapter. 59 

Paoli's Tavern 

Following his defeat at Brandywine Creek, General Washington's Continental Army 
withdrew towards Philadelphia, leaving behind a brigade of Pennsylvanians and a force of militia 
under the command of General 'Mad' Anthony Wayne. Their orders were to harass the British 
and if possible seize their supply train. Wayne believed the presence of his 2,500-strong division, 
encamped at Paoli's Tavern near Chester, Pennsylvania, had remained undetected by Crown 
forces, however General Howe had learned of the Patriot's location and dispatched 1,200 
regulars under the command of General Charles Grey to attack them. 

Grey, a Seven Years War veteran, was a supremely experienced battlefield commander. 
He was eventually appointed commander-in-chief of all British forces in North America, though 
the war ended before he could begin operations. Likewise, the redcoats who attacked the Patriot 
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Spring, With Zeal, p. 146. 
58 Ibid, p. 231. 
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camp at Paoli were some of the best the British could put in the field. As well as a Light Infantry 
battalion - considered the cream of the British Army 60 - the 42nd and 44th Foot were 
experienced outfits. Grey knew that surprise, terror and confusion were his biggest assets, and to 
that end he ordered his men to remove the flints from their muskets before the attack, meaning 
they couldn't pause to load and fire and had to rely on their bayonets - a psychological weapon 
which struck terror into the inexperienced Patriots. 

Wayne had failed to leave proper piquets to guard his camp against attack. Grey's three 
battalions approached undetected and attacked in three separate waves, sweeping the Patriots away 
without any significant resistance. The British suffered four dead and seven wounded. In 
comparison, 53 Patriots were listed as killed, 113 wounded and 71 taken prisoner. 

Accusations of 'massacre' were quick to follow. According to Thomas J. McGuire the 
first man to do so was a Patriot Lieutenant who claimed the British massacred some of the 
camp's piquets. 61 Other sources are less vociferous, one 1780 account stating that "a number of 
prisoners were taken." 

McGuire, whose study of the battle has been the most comprehensive to date, gives his 
own opinion on the accusations of undue bloodshed; "It was not a massacre in the strict sense of 
a large-scale indiscriminate slaughter. While atrocities were indeed committed, most of Wayne's 
force escaped unharmed." 63 

He also states that there was likely "no direct order from the high command to commit 
barbaric excesses or to give no quarter," 64 a fact made evident by the taking of Patriot prisoners. 

60 Spring, With Zeal, pp. 116-117. 

61 Thomas J. McGuire, Battle of Paoli (Mechanicsburg, PA, 2000), p. 184. 

62 James Murray, An Impartial history of the war in America (London, 1780), p. 425. 

63 McGuire, Paoli, p. 184. 

64 Ibid, p. 126. 
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Regardless of this, Patriot propaganda worked hard in the battle's wake to paint it as an atrocity. 

The most flagrant example of this was when an 1852 history of the Revolution printed the 

supposed account of a Hessian sergeant who fought at Paoli; 

We killed three hundred of the rebels with the bayonet. I stuck 
them myself like so many pigs, one after another, until the blood 
ran out of the touch-hole of my musket. 5 

This in spite of the fact that no Hessians fought at Paoli, and the account appears nowhere else 

prior to 1852. In defiance of this, the damning quotation continues to appear in 19th century 

works, such as The History of Chester County, published in 1888. 

Nor did it take the Patriots until the next century to work up a narrative of massacre. One 

eyewitness reports that as Washington's men attacked at the battle of Germantown, two weeks 

after Paoli, they did so to cries of "have at the bloodhounds" and "revenge Wayne's Affair" 66 - a 

battle cry eerily reminiscent of the aforementioned "Buford's play" shouted on the slopes of 

King's Mountain. 

Mark M. Boatner offers a short and incisive revisionist's verdict on Patriot claims of a 
massacre at Paoli; "American propagandists succeeded in whipping up anti-British sentiment. . . 
The 'no quarter' charge is refuted by the fact that the British took 71 prisoners. The 'mangled 
dead' is explained by the fact that the bayonet is a messy weapon." By now the similarities 
between Waxhaws and Paoli should be quite apparent. They will be discussed towards the 
chapter's end. 



Benson J. Lossing, The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution (New York, 1 852), p. 370. 

66 Martin Hunter, The Journal of Gen. Sir Martin Hunter, G. CM. G, G. C.H., and Some Letters of His Wife, Lady 
Hunter, eds. A. Hunter and E. Bell (Edinburgh, 1894), p. 33. 

67 Mark M. Boater, Cassell's Biographical Dictionary of the American War of Independence, 1763 - 1783 (London, 
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Old Tappan 

On September 27th 1778 'No Flints' Grey again used speed and surprise to savage an isolated 
detachment of Patriots, this time in New Jersey. The attack at Old Tappan once more saw British 
troops rely exclusively on the bayonet, using it to maintain the element of silence and surprise as 
they went from one billet to the next, stabbing the unsuspecting Patriots. Of the 116 Continental 
Dragoons present, 15 were killed and 54 wounded or captured. The British suffered a single 
casualty. 

A dedication at the site of the massacre reads "Tories betrayed their [the Patriot's] 
presence to a British force who surrounded the Dragoons during the night. A number of 

68 

Americans were killed or wounded after they surrendered." As well as the implied villainy of 
the treacherous Loyalists, the dedication holds that Patriots were killed in cold blood. 

The American primary sources are in no doubt about such a claim. Southward Cullency 
of the 3rd Regiment of Continental Light Dragoons, who is recorded as having suffered 12 
wounds, 69 stated that a British Captain "asked his Men how many of the Rebels were, actually, 

70 

Dead; and, on being told the number, he order'd all the rest to be knock'd on the head [killed]." 
The account is lent a degree of veracity by the claim that the soldiers complained of the order, 

71 

"muttered about it, and asked why they had not been made to kill them all at once?" 

Julian King and George Willis, of another troop, likewise stated that when the British 
soldiers asked an officer what they were to do with their prisoners, the officer "returned for 



68 Lost in Jersey blog, image file, http://lostiniersey.files.wordpress.com/2Q09/Q3/massacre.ipg?w=570 ; Accessed 
January 29th 2014. 

69 Southward Culk 

beginning of 1779, ed. Anon. (London, 1779), p. 294. 
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answer, that they were to kill every one of them." Thomas Benson, of the same troop as King 
and Willis, swore that British soldiers told the men begging for quarter that "their Captain had 
ordered them to stab all, and take no prisoners." So the accounts continue, over a dozen in total, 
all taken under oath. Nearly all of those who give testimony are recorded as having been 
wounded in the engagement, many of them more than once. 

British sources are notably silent on the matter. However, it is important to point out that, 
as with all our other studies, a number of men were in fact taken prisoner. Only 15 had actually 
been killed outright. Once again, any blanket order of 'no prisoners' must surely have resulted in 
far fewer men being taken. There may have been initial orders to maintain the attack's 
momentum by not taking prisoners. As Spring says, "considering the confusion and risk inherent 
in a night attack, this [initial orders being that no prisoners were to be taken] does not sound 
particularly controversial." 74 However, as Spring himself goes on to point out, the claim by 
Cullency that officers ordered prisoners to be killed after they'd lain down their arms and the 
clash had been won cannot be defended by even the grimmest military logic. Again, the 
similarities between this incident and Waxhaws will be discussed later. 

Little Egg Harbour 

The bloodletting done at Old Tappan was not the only incident that saw Patriot forces 
savaged that autumn. Less than three weeks after Grey's night-time attack a Continental Army 
unit known as Pulaski's Legion was defending a colonial privateering base in New Jersey from 
British retribution. 

Captain Patrick Ferguson, who would later fall foul of Patriot retribution at King's 
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Mountain, had orders to destroy the privateer's holdings, and to that end moved against Pulaski's 
protective force. On the morning of October 15th 1778, with intelligence provided by an enemy 
deserter, Ferguson and his Loyalist troops fell upon an isolated section of Pulaski's encampment. 
British losses were trifling - three wounded and three missing, whereas of the 50 Patriots 
attacked all but five were killed or grievously wounded. 

Accounts of the incident are scanty. Based on the casualty figures, the Patriots had little 
difficulty in claiming that it had been another massacre - the modern plaque commemorating the 
skirmish recalls "the massacre of a portion of the Legion" 75 of Pulaski. We are afforded an 
insight into the incident, however, thanks to a brief spat between the commanders of the two 
opposing forces, Pulaski and Ferguson. The former wrote a letter to Congress the day after the 
clash, seeking to exonerate himself for the destruction of part of his force. In the letter he 
describes how Ferguson's men "attacked our piquets and infantry with fury," but goes on to 
claim he only lost "a few men." He also states that the commander of the destroyed detachment 
"fought vigorously" before behind killed. 77 Clearly stung by Pulaski's attempts to brush the 
incident off as a trifling skirmish, Ferguson replied via The Royal Gazette by citing Pulaski's 
losses as being higher than he allowed. 

Here then we have a fascinating reversal of the previous situations. Far from citing his 
excessive losses and claiming Ferguson had ordered his men to take no prisoners, Pulaski tries to 
reduce his own casualty list whilst stating that those who did fall to the bayonet did so fighting. 
Neither men mention the word 'massacre' at any point, nor even allude to excessive killing. It 
would appear that Pulaski and Ferguson, both experienced in European warfare of the period, 

75 The Affair at Little Egg Harbour Wikipedia Image, 

http://upload.wikimedia.or^wildpedia/comrnons/7/77/Massacre plaque.JPG ; Accessed January 30th, 2014. 

76 Casimir Pulaski, 'Extract of a letter from General Count Pulaski to Congress' in The Affair at Egg Harbour, New 
Jersey, October 15 1778, ed. William S. Stryker (Trenton, 1894), p. 32. 
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didn't even pause to consider that the bloodshed had been unwarranted. Instead, both seem eager 
to compete for the laurels of victory. Such a reaction only serves to support the theory that many 
Patriot claims of massacre stemmed not from their adversary's premeditated violence (vicious 
though that violence undoubtedly was), but from their own unfamiliarity with the grim conduct 
of war, as discussed at the chapter's start. 

Fort Griswold 

The storming of Fort Griswold was one of the last battles of the Revolutionary war. In a 
desperate bid to divert Washington and stop him from investing Cornwallis in Yorktown, a 
British force under Benedict Arnold was dispatched to take New London and secure a portion of 
the coast of New England. In order to do so they first had to seize the Patriot-held Fort Griswold, 
set upon the Groton Heights. 

Once again, the majority of our sources are from Patriot eyewitnesses, and all paint a 
nightmarish picture of the fort's capture. Rufus Avery, one of Griswold' s defenders, states that 
after their summons to surrender was refused the British claimed that "what they did not kill by 

78 

ball, they should put to death by sword and bayonet!" He goes on to say that once the garrison 
was eventually overwhelmed and forced to surrender, the Crown troops "began to massacre with 
sword and bayonet," also stating that the garrison commander was murdered with his own 
sword and that "no scene ever exceeded this for continued and barbarous massacre after 
surrender." 80 

Stephen Hempstead, another member of the garrison, likewise uses the word 



Rufus Avery, 'Narrative of Rufus Avery', in The Narrative of John Rathburn of the capture of Fort Griswold, ed. 
William Abbatt (New York, 1911), p. 557. 
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O 1 

"massacre" to describe the events of the fort's fall, though he spares us many of Avery's gristly 
details. Again, British reports on the matter are both scarce and terse. According to one later 
account Clinton wrote that the storming "will hereafter be remembered with the greatest honour 

82 

to the fortieth and fifty-fourth regiments, and their leaders." In total over 100 members of the 
150-strong garrison were killed or mortally wounded. 

Just how immediate the surrender of the fort was remains debatable. An 1895 study of the 
battle claims that "resistance was still continued in the south-west bastion" after the others had 
ground arms, thereby "giving some colour to the excuse which has been offered in palliation of 
the excesses of the British, that the garrison obstinately persisted in fighting after the 
surrender." The account goes on to state that "an unlucky shot at the flag-staff brought the 
colours down" and resulted in the Crown troops believing that the Patriots had feigned surrender 

or 

after they continued firing on them, a "seeming deception. . . [which] exasperated the troops." 
The fact that the two British officers leading the assault were killed must have exacerbated the 
situation even more. 

Returning to the primary documents, it is interesting to note the following statement, 
made by Avery, this time regarding the combat engaged in just prior to the surrender; "There 

Of. 

was hard fighting and shocking slaughter, and much blood spilt. . ." It is a grim reminder that, 
of all the forms 18th century warfare took, the escalade was the most feared. Such an attack, 
against an entrenched enemy, would invariably result in horrific casualties. It was commonly 
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understood that garrisons which refused the initial terms of surrender ran the risk of harsh 
treatment should they capitulate after having resisted. In British military history, the 1812 siege 
of Badajoz is perhaps the most infamous example of this - having suffered almost 5,000 
casualties storming the fortress town's breaches, British troops went on a three day rampage 
within the town itself. The fact that at Griswold the attackers may have believed the enemy had 
feigned surrender can only have worsened the defender's plight. 

Putting Waxhaws within the context of Revolutionary Massacre 

The four studies examined in this chapter appear to highlight what Matthew Spring calls 
the "dark phenomenon" of Crown forces brutality towards Patriot soldiers during the 
Revolution. It is undeniable that small groups of soldiers and low-ranking officers indulged in 
acts that were at their best unsavoury, and at worst amounted to outright murder. 

But 'massacre' as the policy of senior British officers never raises its head. Only at Old 
Tappan were there consistent claims that officers had instructed their men to take no prisoners, 
and even then the most senior officer to do so was a mere Captain. As discussed earlier, the 
British high command was at pains throughout the war to maintain its public image. Large-scale 
slaughter of the rebels was the last thing on many Crown commander's minds, as illustrated by 
General Howe's repeated failures to surround and destroy Washington's defeated army around 
New York in 1776 and in Pennsylvania in 1777. 

The relevance of Waxhaws to the other engagements mentioned should be obvious, for it 
embodied aspects from all of them. As with Paoli, Old Tappan and Little Egg Harbour, any 
hesitation by the attackers would have turned the tables, allowed the Patriots to reorganise, and 
ultimately would have seen the attacking troops decimated. Waxhaws also embodied the bloody 
spirit of Fort Griswold, where the troops were at mental breaking point, had seen their 
87 Spring, With Zeal, p. 232. 
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commanders cut down, and thought that the rebels had feigned a surrender in order to kill them 
all. 

All this does not excuse the Legion's actions, but it does call into question what we mean 
exactly by the word 'massacre.' It remains emotionally loaded, but as ill-defined as when we 
started. Are any of the five incidents examined more or less worthy of the title 'massacre?' There 
is no definitive casualty figure or tactical situation which can be attached to the word. The only 
reasonable conclusion appears to be that a battle is a massacre depending on who's viewpoint 
you take. 

Such a statement may seem unsatisfying at first, yet it hints at a wider question. If the 
precise definition of Waxhaws as a massacre can never be anything more than a matter of 
personal interpretation, why did the Patriots invest so much into retelling the tale? The answer 
will be examined in the final chapter, where we shall dissect Patriot accounts of Tarleton and the 
Legion, running from the 18th century to the 21st and asking why the historiography has 
developed in the way that it has. 
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Chapter Three 
Curs'd, Bell, Book and Candle 



The Patriot reaction to Waxhaws was immediate. Upon hearing of the battle the next day 
one group of men, including a paroled prisoner who had already supposedly laid down his arms, 
swore "they would never submit nor surrender to the enemies of their country; that 'Liberty or 
death,'' from that time forth, should be their motto!" They were not the only ones so affected by 
news of the defeat. Within weeks Patriot general Thomas Sumter had gathered hundreds of 
militiamen to his banner. Such an upsurge in partisan activity can only be ascribed to inflated 
reports of the battle's atrocities, which served to fuel the Patriot cause rather than quell it. This is 
in contrast to less controversial British successes, such as the Legion's victory at Torrence's 
Tavern in 1781, a clash which effectively ended the North Carolina Patriot militia's residence, at 
least while independent of the Continental Army. 

Such a phenomenon was not rare. The same happened after the incident at fort Griswold, 
with men who had not been fully involved in revolutionary activity up till that point determining 
to take up arms. One young man, Jonathan Rathburn, wrote "I was led by the spirit which the 
scenes I had witnessed in New London had fanned into a flame. . . to enlist as a private in the 

on 

Connecticut State troops." It is worth noting that like the men who rallied to Sumter a year 
earlier, Rathburn did not actually witness the fighting, arriving only in time to bury the dead and 
hear stories of the massacre. 
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Clearly Patriot propaganda was a potent thread running through revolutionary activities 
from the Boston Massacre to the end of the war. The nuances of complex events like Waxhaws 
were of no interest to those whose writings sought to bolster the Patriot war effort - it was 
entirely within their interests to paint Tarleton as the Butcher and his men as savages. As one 
modern historian has noted, 

"Objective historians may or may not have decided that the brash, fierce Tarleton was 
a butcher. But, more importantly, most partisans of the time believed it." 90 

It may be easy to explain why Patriot writers seized on vilifying Tarleton during the war. 
It is a harder thing to identify why the myths they created and promulgated proved so resilient. 
The reason is wrapped up in the development of American identity as a whole. 

As we have seen, many of our primary sources were written decades after the Revolution 
itself, often for patriotic 19th century histories. The idea of a single American identity was 
clearly under threat for much of the 19th century, initially once again from Britain during the 
War of 1812 and later from the spectre of secession and civil war. During these troubled times 
the mythology of the Founding Fathers began to take shape, providing an origin story for 
Americans with which to construct and maintain their national ideology. 

Such a narrative required villains as well as heroes, and none save Benedict Arnold fitted 
the role better than Tarleton and his Legion. In his revisionist work Brutal Virtue, Toni Scotti 
describes how the Legion, as "a highly visible element of the southern Crown forces", became 
the primary target for Patriot propaganda. In order to secure their new nation, the Patriots had to 
do more than just defeat the British. They had to purge the enemy within - the Loyalists, 
personified in the South by the men of the Legion. Likewise, as their dashing, oft-successful 
leader, Tarleton set himself up as the perfect villain with which to colour the American founding 
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Wilma Dykeman, The Battle of King's Mountain, 1780: With Fire and Sword (Washington, 1978), p. 22. 
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mythology. He would be the focus of propaganda efforts not only for the war's duration, but as 
long as there was any doubt about the existence of a true, independent American identity. 

Building on the work of their Revolutionary forefathers, 19th century historians parroted 
folk tales about Tarleton, writings that became gradually more embellished and entrenched as 
time passed. Many were penned either in the antebellum period or during the Reconstruction. 
American identity, thrown into disarray both immediately before and after the Civil War, saw 
commentators clutching at the nation's founding mythology, including the stories and footnotes 
detailing the Butcher of the Carolinas. 

Perhaps the most lurid of such accounts was written anonymously in 1866. Detailing 
Waxhaws, the author claims that "The prayer for mercy was music to his [Tarleton's] ears; and 
his haughty eye grew more a bright, more intensely thrilling, as he saw the blood of the helpless 
oozing among the parched sands." 91 Such descriptions clearly owe more to fiction than fact, but 
there are many more examples. In 1858 the author of The Life of Thomas Jefferson described 
Tarleton as among the sorts of people who "would unhesitatingly wade through seas of blood to 

92 

obey the very letter of their orders." Likewise, in 1901, clearly drawing inspiration from 
Brownfield, one historian of the Revolution wrote that Waxhaws was "never surpassed by the 
ruthless atrocities of the most barbarous savages." 

The upshot of all this was that by the close of the 19th century American writers had 
finished what their Patriot forefathers had begun during the war - the complete character 
assassination of the British Legion's commander. Negative views of Tarleton continued well into 
the 20th century - it was not until Robert D. Bass's biography of Tarleton in 1957 that even a 
half-hearted attempt was made at penetrating Revolutionary folklore. 
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It says much of the subject that Tarleton's one and only biography opens with a piece of 
fiction. Supposedly penned by an old Tory forty years after the event, the fanciful extract from 
the Life of Andrew Jackson features that "dauntless rider" 94 Tarleton and his brutal attempts at 
breaking in a new, suitably fearsome black stallion in the summer of 1781. The verbosity of the 
piece, at once adulating Banastre as "a perfect model of manly strength and vigour" whilst 
attaching such descriptives as "ruthless" and "merciless" and "savage" 95 to his name, should 
serve as ample warning of the difficulties to be faced by anyone intending to discover the truth of 
Tarleton's character. It is noteworthy that Bass fails to condemn this opening extract as fanciful, 
despite the fact that he was probably aware Tarleton would have been in no position to engage in 
the strenuous activity of breaking a horse after having lost part of his hand at the battle of 
Guilford Courthouse three months previously. Bass also omits an earlier part of the text which 
cites Tarleton as having a manservant sent with him to the colonies by Tarleton's father, despite 
the fact that John Tarleton died in 1773. The piece goes on to cite John Tarleton as a clergyman, 
despite the fact that in reality he was a slave merchant. 

Why does a reputable scholar such as Bass start an academic work with a fanciful extract 
and then compound it by making no effort to alert the reader to its ill providence? The answer 
cuts to the core of the Tarleton mythos. Bass's Green Dragoon positively exudes antihero; a 
young, devilishly charming, ruthless, martial figure. The allure of the popular stereotype has 
overcome the scholarly principles of not only Bass, but almost every commentator on Tarleton to 
date. One later author even went so far as to state that Bass "utilized any story about Tarleton 
which would grab the public's attention." 96 

Bass's work did not detract later historians from attacking Tarleton, and it certainly didn't 

94 Bass, The Green Dragoon, pp. 2-3. 

95 Ibid. 
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Anthony J. Scotti Jr. Brutal Virtue: The Myth and Reality of Banastre Tarleton, (Westminster, MD, 2007), p. 4. 
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close the Waxhaws debate. Rather than marking a sea-change in Tarleton's historiography, 
Bass's writing should be viewed as a rock in an ocean of ongoing criticism. Four years later a 
biographer of Dan Morgan described Waxhaws as a "useless slaughter of Buford's 
Continentals. . . as they attempted to surrender." Likewise, in 2000 David Lee Russell's history 

no 

of the Revolution in the South described Waxhaws as an "act of barbarous inhumanity." 

Despite ongoing refusals by modern historians to examine the source material, since the 
start of the 21st century a number of notable revisionist works have finally surfaced. Perhaps 
most prominent is Jim Piecuch's The Blood Be Upon Your Head, published in 2010. It is the first 
truly forensic reassessment of Waxhaws, and is notably thorough both in its defence of 
Tarleton's character and its dismissal of the claims of massacre. 

Written in 2007, Anthony J. Scotti's Brutal Virtue provides a similarly solid defence of 
the Legion and Tarleton. Although he does describe Waxhaws as "a frenzy of bloodletting," 99 
much of his book is dedicated to explaining why the Legion attained an undeserved reputation 
for savagery, and he refrains from calling the battle a massacre, stating that it depends "upon 
which side of the political fence one is sitting." 100 

Such revisionism has marked a small but noticeable trend in terms of a more balanced 
view of Waxhaws and Tarleton in wider academic circles. One recent author states that "the 
survival of 203 Americans [at Waxhaws] . . . implies there was no blanket order of 'no 
quarter,'" 101 whilst another says that "it seems the Virginians [at Waxhaws] were brave men who 

i no 

fought to the death, as their commander said they would - and as he did not." Lawrence E. 
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Babits, meanwhile, states that Tarleton's reputation as a butcher was "unwarranted" and he 

1 03 

exhibited "examples of humanity to friends and enemies alike." Matthew Spring likewise 
sums up the whole Waxhaws incident succinctly - "The emotive manner in which rebel 
propagandists (and later, historians) portrayed the British Legion's annihilation of Colonel 
Abraham Buford's command at Waxhaws conveniently ignores the fact that, in warfare of any 
age, prodigious slaughter was inevitable once cavalry got in among disordered enemy 
infantry." 104 

Despite the modest inroads being made into recent academic opinions of Tarleton and the 
Legion, their popular status arguably is more negative than ever. This is thanks in no small part 
to the 2000 Hollywood blockbuster The Patriot. In the film a character supposedly based on 
Tarleton kills "a group of wounded American prisoners, shoots an unarmed teenage messenger 
and later burns a locked church packed full of civilians." 105 In spite of the fact that there is no 
primary evidence of Tarleton doing any of these things, the producer still claims the film's 
antagonist is based on him, and states that being caught by the real-life Tarleton "was pretty 
much a death sentence." 106 

Tarleton's popularity in off-screen drama is no more positive. He features as a primary 
antagonist in a slew of historical fiction novels, from The Demon Redcoat to On Guard! Against 
Tarleton and Tory and The Fallon Blood. Few among the dozens afford him a status beyond that 
of the generic villain. If academic works are becoming broadly, if cautiously, less damning of 
Tarleton and the Legion's character, popular culture is certainly not mirroring the trend. 

Indeed, the clearest word on how the modern, popularised Tarleton is being portrayed is 
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Lawrence E. Babits, A Devil of a Whipping: The Battle of Cowpens (Chapel Hill, NC, 1998), p. 44. 

104 Spring, With Zeal, p. 270. 

105 JimPiecuch, The Blood, p. 31. 
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best left to his latest (as of writing) on-screen appearance. In a December 2013 episode of the 
Fox Network supernatural police drama Sleepy Hollow, a revolutionary-era British officer acts as 
the main antagonist. The character's name is Banastre Tarleton, and his description on the 
show's wikia page reads simply "Banastre Tarleton [acted by] (Craig Parker) is a Revolutionary 
War British Colonel who was actually a demon in disguise." 107 



107 Sleepy Hollow Wiki page on Banastre Tarleton, http://sleepyhollow.wikia.com/wiki/Banastre Tarleton ; 
Accessed January 28th 2014. 
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Conclusion 

The legacy left by Tarleton and the Legion at Waxhaws was a grim one. When the 
Loyalists attacked they were outnumbered, exhausted, and feared their beloved Colonel had been 
killed. The Patriots botched an ill-timed surrender, and the result was excessive - but not 
premeditated - bloodshed. 

Such tragedies were not uncommon during the Revolution. Elements of the battle at 
Waxhaws can be seen at engagements such at Paoli's Tavern, Little Egg Harbour, Fort Griswold 
at Old Tappan, confirming the hypothesis that heavy casualties were inflicted due to tactical 
necessity, an unfortunate confluence of circumstances and "the heat of a few chaotic 

1 OS 

moments" - not from a desire among the officers to bloody their own hands. Certainly, the last 
thing senior commanders like Cornwallis wanted was an action that cast the British Army in a 
savage light. It is highly improbably that Tarleton set out to inflict unnecessary casualties on 
Buford's command. 

Conversely, a massacre was exactly what Patriot propagandists would have wanted, and 
they wasted no time in turning Waxhaws into the type of bloodbath that would stimulate the 
revolutionary cause. Exaggerated stories, however, did not cease to be useful at the war's end - 
the tales of Bloody Tarleton would be embellished and put to use by 19th century historians 
seeking certainty in the present by harking back to America's founding past. Not until the mid- 
20th century biography of Robert Bass would an effort be made to unearth Tarleton's true 
character, and even that work remains riddled with inaccuracies and myth-making, subordinated 
to the author's fascination with a character who had become darkly larger-than-life in the 
centuries since his death. 
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Robbie MacNiven, 'The Making of a Massacre', Military History Monthly, 27 (2012), p. 31. 
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The past decade has seen increasing evidence of a cautious revisionist trend attempting to 
put the actions of Tarleton and the Legion into their proper historical context. The process has 
not been helped, however, by the populist view of Tarleton, which has found a modern audience 
in works such as The Patriot. Whilst such wilful inaccuracies portrayed to the public will always 
be a source of discomfort for the dedicated historian, such is the nature of entertainment beyond 
the academic sphere. 

Ultimately, Tarleton was a man eager for promotion and aware that his social position 
meant that such promotion depended on his own actions in the field. Likewise, his men were 
committed soldiers embroiled in a very personal civil war. Both the Legion and its commander 
applied themselves with total dedication, and this could only have resulted in incidents like 
Waxhaws. Stung by this seemingly invincible nemesis, it is natural that the Patriots sought to 
paint him as a monster. It is not natural, however, that we should seek to continue such a fanciful 
narrative. 

One anonymous poet, in a work dedicated to Tarleton in 1781, perfectly summed up the 
man's unfortunate position. If he didn't throw himself into the war with total dedication he 
would be damned with the sort of censure that dogged the prevaricating General Howe. 
Conversely, if he entered the war determined to die or triumph, his victories would result in him 
being damned for over-zealousness and brutality. As an active and bold young man, Tarleton 
was always going to pick the latter of the two evils; 

But if you imitate the Swede, 109 
Or fight pell-mell like Diomede, 
Pursue your foes, and never mind 'em, 
And rout 'em wheresoe'er you find 'em; 

109 

Charles XII, a successful 1 8th century Swedish monarch and general. 
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For censure you'll afford a handle 
And will be curs'd, bell, book and candle. 110 



T. M. 'Hudibrastic Epistle to Col. Tarleton', in The Scots Magazine, Volume 43, ed. James Boswell (Edinburgh, 
1781), p. 215. 
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